THE TIME OF CALAMITY

And in the centre of this sort of well stood a small mud-walled window
less house, its only entrance a double door shut by a wooden cross-
bar.   It was only a shed into which one never saw anyone go and I
often wondered what purpose it might be put to.

All that winter I had seen people slip as swiftly into the alley as
the gusts that sent the hoarfrost flying at each step. All were muffled
in old coats and seemed without faces or hands. Men or women,
all had market bags that were all but empty, whose leather handles
were mended with string. The bags hung from their wrists above
those invisible hands hidden deep in pockets. Whenever I pressed
my forehead to the window, in yellow fog or in the sorrowful light of
grey February mornings, I would see them trotting along thus,
wretched and hurried. The greybeard on my floor often told me
how that alley, for long, long years, from his childhood in fact, had
been known as 'Lover's Walk'. But none of the couples who passed
now took each other's arms. It was as though there no longer
existed a single being who dreamt of love in the small town.

Towards the I5th of March, a sort of heat wave set in. The putty
coloured buds burst on every spur. Green grass shot from the rubble
and from the foot of the walls. The new light seemed to swathe the
whole world. One morning I opened my windows that looked on
the yard. It was as though the time of calamity had passed. From
the depths of my room I sensed the crystal depths of the silence which
went stretching beyond the tiled roofs and their maze of ridges to a blue
gulf crossed by clouds. Days passed, but I was never weary of that
silence. The life we lived was transformed by a mysterious illusion;
everything was changed. Yet, in the covered market, laid out on
benches, were rows of fat geese, plucked and white, that no one bought,
while big-bellied women with distressed faces and solemn dirty grey-
beards queued for hours to buy a few roots. But on the 2ist, at
6.11 a.m., even so, it was Spring, and a mysterious hope reflected the
transfigured light deep in all eyes that met human glances.

That day, early in the forenoon, I heard moans in the yard. They
came from the mud-wall shed with the permanently shut doors. It
was a succession of infant meanings, almost timid, a scale of two or
three very high notes. I do not know why I immediately thought that
one of the children with bloodless legs, whom I saw playing in the
gutter whenever I went out, had just been taken ill. To wail thus,
he must have been hurt, some sharp, deep hurt, that hurts deep
in the flesh rather than on the surface. But as I listened to these
moans, repeated at irregular intervals, it seemed to me that only
some frail creature without consciousness could be uttering them.
One could not recognize that tremor of lucidity that traverses even
the most pitiable human cries. The child must have meningitis.
I assured myself that was it. It was at the bottom of that pit where